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KALENDARS AND FEASTS 


N religious no less than in secular matters it is a besetting 

danger of us all to lose (or to fail to achieve) a sense of 

proportion. In particular, we tend to resist any proposal 

to change what is accustomed and familiar; we resent the 

suggestion that long-established practices might be improved 
upon; we make great play with the blessed word ‘‘tradition’’ — 
forgetting that it is a neutral word, that not all traditions are 
good, that some traditions are simply bad habits. What is a 
tradition, and a good one, in Little Rock, Ark., or Santa-Croce- 
in-Zabello, Italy, is not necessarily a world-wide Catholic tradi- 
tion: and some things that now appear to us as wild innovations 
are in fact ancient traditions of the whole Church. We some- 
times invest both essential and accidental things with an equal 
character of sacredness; we regard a matter of discipline or usage, 
whether local or general, as being untouchable as the articles of 
faith or the ten commandments. In consequence we sometimes 
appear to be trying to be ‘‘more Catholic than the Pope.”’ 


A specific example is if we oppose any suggestion of improving 
the church kalendar by arguments that suggest that it is above 
improvement, that it is as it were divinely inspired and any pro- 
posal of alteration is therefore impious — especially as touching 
the feasts of saints. That is not Rome’s way of looking at it. 
Leaving aside certain rather important alterations made in recent 
times, take a glance at Roman ideas on the subject in the middle 
of the eighteenth century — long enough ago to be free from any 
suspicion of ‘‘modern innovation.”’ 


Pope Benedict XIV (1740-58) was of the opinion that the 
Roman breviary was badly in need of reform; he appointed a 
commission of cardinals and scholars to draw up recommenda- 
tions, and himself took a very close interest in their work. In- 
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evitably the general kalendar of the Western Church’ came under 
review, including the saints who figured therein — and on this 
point it was found that drastic action was desirable.’ It was 
proposed that the feasts or commemorations of the following 
among others (95 feasts in all) should be expunged from the gen- 
eral kalendar altogether: Anicetus, Eleutherius, Mary Magdalen 
de’ Pazzi, Juliana Falconieri, Silverius, Nabor and Felix, Anacle- 
tus, Margaret (July 20), Liborius, Christine, Christopher, Pan- 
taleon, the Finding of St. Stephen’s Body, Romanus (August 9), 
Hyacinth, Zephyrinus, Raymond Nonnatus, Giles, the Twelve 
Brothers, the Stigmata of St. Francis, Wenceslaus, Denis, Francis 
Borgia, Hedwig, Ursula, Evaristus, Bibiana, the Holy Name, the 
Presentation, the Rosary, our Lady of Ransom and some other 
feasts of our Lady. 


It will be noticed that no less than six of the above saints were 
early popes — but not well-known ones: of interest and value to 
the citizens of Rome perhaps, but not for that reason to be com- 
memorated by the Church at large. Moreover, they are all vener- 
ated as martyrs, but their martyrdom is historically doubtful. In 
the same way, Liborius is a local saint of Le Mans,’ Hedwig in 
Silesia, Wenceslaus among the Czechs. Others are more the con- 
cern of particular religious orders than of the faithful generally, 
e.g., Our Lady of Ransom and Raymund Nonnatus of the Mer- 
cedarians, Hyacinth of the Dominicans, Francis Borgia of the 
Jesuits, Juliana of the Servites. Some of these saints were viewed 
unfavorably because of grave doubts about who they were, when 
and where they lived, and what they did: such are Christine, 





*Sometimes called the kalendar of the Universal Church. This is a misnomer 
for it is not used as the basis of kalendars throughout the whole Church, though 
far more widely spread than any other. 

*The principles underlying the proposed reform were rather technical. The 
following rules were made concerning those saints’ feasts which were already in 
the general kalendar: Keep all those who are mentioned in the canon of the 
Mass, together with those who occur in the old Roman sacramentaries; keep 
also those saints of whom reliable accounts are extant or who are praised by the 
early Fathers of the Church, provided there was evidence of an uninterrupted 
veneration by the faithful; keep those holy popes whose veneration is ancient, 
all Doctors of the Church, all founders of religious orders, and some saints of 
each nation: discard all others. 

SHe figures in the Western kalendar solely because of the personal devotion to 
him of Pope Clement XI (1700-21). 
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KALENDARS AND FEASTS 


Christopher, Pantaleon, Giles, Ursula and others, including Denis, 
who is a mix-up of three different people who lived at different 
times and places. Finally, at least two of these saints probably 
never existed, namely, Anacletus, who is a double of Pope St. 
Cletus, and Margaret, about whom it is fabled that she was swal- 
lowed by a dragon. 

Now it may at once be said about all this that in fact these and 
other changes mooted at Rome in 1742 have never been carried 
out; therefore we may judge that the Church disapproved and 
rejected them. Here the premise is not entirely true, and the con- 
clusion is quite false. It is true that two hundred years later, 
though certain things have been done, the breviary, and with it 
the kalendar, still await the reform that has been so often asked 
for (e.g., by the Vatican Council).* But though the kalendar 
changes of 1742 have not been implemented in general, far-reach- 
ing changes partly based on them have been approved by the 
Church in a most important particular instance, viz., for the 
monks of St. Benedict, and consequently for those of the laity 
who worship in Benedictine churches. 

In 1915 the Congregation of Sacred Rites confirmed a general 
kalendar for use throughout the Benedictine family, to which 
special supplements are added for the local needs of particular con- 
gregations and individual monasteries. This kalendar is of very 
great interest, but only a few points in it can be referred to here, 
notably this matter of feasts of saints. 


Not only does this Benedictine kalendar exclude all the feasts 
mentioned above, but it excludes as well over fifty more that figure 
in the general Western kalendar, chosen for exclusion on the prin- 
ciples whose results I have already pointed out. 


Thus among saints of primarily local importance there are sup- 
pressed the feasts of Stanislaus, John of Kenty and Josaphat (Po- 
land), Cyril and Methodius (Southern Slavs), Edward the Con- 
fessor (England), Andrew Corsini, Philip Neri and six more early 
popes (Italy), Didacus, Thomas of Villanova (Spain), Lewis 


‘In fact, Benedict XIV was not satisfied with the commission’s proposals — 
because they did not go far enough. It appears that he wanted a breviary in 
which there would be feasts of our Lord, His Mother, and the apostles only, 
other saints simply to have commemorations. Unfortunately he died too soon. 
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(France), Henry (Germany), Peter of Alexandria (Egypt), Sabas 
(Palestine), Nazarius and Celsus (Milan), Ubald (Gubbio), 
Lawrence Justinian (Venice), Januarius (Naples), Elizabeth of 
Portugal, Stephen of Hungary, Bridget of Sweden. These, of 
course, are included in local propers if desired, e.g., Edward the 
Confessor by the English Benedictine congregation, Lewis by that 
of Solesmes. Among the saints excluded as primarily associated 
with various religious orders are Antonino (Dominican), Bernar- 
dine of Siena, Joseph of Cupertino, Peter of Alcantara (Francis- 
can), John of St. Facundo, Nicholas of Tolentino (Augustinian), 
Philip Benizi (Servite), Francis Caracciolo, Antony Zaccaria, An- 
drew Avellino (Clerks regular), Jane de Chantal and Angela 
Merici. Then there are Boniface (May 14), Erasmus, Hippolytus 
(August 22), Eustace, Martina, Anastasius (January 22), Domi- 
tilla and others omitted because of their doubtful authenticity or 
because, though early, their names do not appear in the ancient 
liturgical books. For similar reasons the feast of our Lady of the 
Snow is given its proper name of the Dedication of the Church 
of St. Mary (Major), and the feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome 
on January 18 disappears entirely: its place is taken by a feast of 
St. Peter’s Chair (without any ‘“‘Rome”’ or ‘“‘Antioch,”’ in accord- 
ance with early usage) on February 22, the ancient date. 


It must not be supposed that, having got rid of all these super- 
fluous feasts, the monks proceeded to fill up the vacant dates with 
Benedictine saints. Not at all. The same principles have been ap- 
plied to the numerous saints of the monastic order as to any oth- 
ers — only those of general importance are included in the gen- 
eral kalendar. Such great figures as the abbots Benet Biscop and 
Benedict of Aniane, for example, are not in it, but only in the 
proper supplements of the English and Solesmes congregations 
respectively. So far has this been carried that there is one Bene- 
dictine saint, William of Vercelli (or of Monte Vergine; June 25), 
whose feast is kept by the whole Western church except by the 
Benedictines (except locally). Of the 160° or so saints who have 





“There are numerous ‘“‘ferias,’’ i.e., not-feast days, in the kalendar, but on 
many of them the Mass of a saint is celebrated (w:th ferial office). The Car- 
thusian monks, I am told, observe even fewer feasts than the Benedictines. 
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KALENDARS AND FEASTS 


a feast or commemoration in the general Benedictine kalendar only 
about a score are chosen from saints of the order —a fine example 
of self-effacement and of a sense of proportion and absence of par- 
ticularism truly Catholic. 

Two other points may be mentioned. The compilers of this 
kalendar have accepted Benedict XIV’s idea (perhaps borrowed 
from the East) of grouping associated saints in one feast. Thus 
we find St. Joachim and St. Ann together, the four great Cluniac 
abbots, the two hospitallers (John-of-God and Camillus of Lel- 
lis), and so on. And this kalendar is ‘‘closed,’’ in the sense that 
it is not obliged to accept new feasts given to the Western church 
generally. Thus we find that since 1915 the Benedictine authori- 
ties asked for and received permission to adopt the feast of Christ 
the King and of the new Doctors, Ephrem, Albert the Great, etc.; 
but not the feasts of the Holy Family, Teresa of Lisieux, John 
Bosco and others recently added. 

Altogether it can be cogently maintained that, even for non- 
monastic use, the Benedictine kalendar is the most satisfactory of 
any in use in the Church at the present time. 

Somebody might ask: ‘“‘Why fuss about details of this sort, 
sacristy chatter?’’ Certainly first things must come first, and cer- 
tainly kalendars are not a first thing. But public worship is a first 
thing, and so is our personal devotion thereat. And the kalendar 
is as it were the loom whereon public worship is woven, and it 
therefore has — or should have —a vital effect on our personal 
religion. The Church has always seen Easter as the feast of feasts, 
and consequently given a pre-eminence to Sundays; she has always 
given greater solemnity to Whitsun and the Epiphany than to 
Christmas, discouraged saints’ feasts in Lent, omitted (for exam- 
ple) St. Veronica and St. Philomena from the general kalendar; 
she requires every parish church to celebrate the titular saint and 
the dedication of its cathedral church. These and other similar 
things have a religious significance and importance, they indicate 
norms for public worship and personal prayer. And the authori- 
zation of the Benedictine kalendar of 1915 is, in so far as they 
have been departed from, a recall to those norms. 

DONALD ATTWATER 
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CONCERNING STONES 


Lapides illi dulces fuerunt. 


OR the second time the train was bringing me to the far 
West. On my previous trip I had regarded the Rocky 
Mountains and the ‘‘white desert’’ on the boundaries of 
California with the casual interest of a tourist. Thus | 
had not noticed that the rocks and stones which I saw 

wanted to tell me something useful for my inner life. This time, 
however, they began to speak with such a loud voice that I could 
not help listening. I was amazed to discover that stones too have 
souls, and that in those souls they conceal noble truths which 
they will communicate to an attentive listener. Yet only religious 
men are able to wrest from stones their deepest secrets. St. Stephen, 
for instance, when he was stoned by the Jews understood the 
mysteries of stones: wherefore the liturgy of his feast, December 
26, sings of him: “Lapides illi dulces fuerunt—The stones were 
dear to him.” 


In the liturgy stones belong to those visible objects which be- 
cause of their natural qualities can be used to symbolize super- 
natural things. Are not stones obvious symbols of solidity, firm- 
ness, impenetrability, durability and strength? Huge rocks of 
granite remind us of eternity, for thousands of years have been 
unable to effect any change in them. And then there are the 
magnificent colors of so many stones. When I recall the 
mahogany red of the Grand Canyon at sunset, or if I think back 
on my visit to the mountain range called Rosengarten (Garden 
of Roses) in the Tyrolese Alps, or of the effect of sunrise on the 
Rigi in Switzerland, when all the high, snow-covered peaks of 
the Alps seemed flooded with a glow of brilliant red, it seems to 
me that because of their glorious colors stones are apt symbols of 
the beauty of heaven. First they absorb the white light of the 
sun, but then they break up this light into the manifold colors 
of the prism and reflect it exactly as the angelic spirits in heaven 
radiate the glory which they have received from the divine Sun. 
Whoever has visited the Basilica of St. Paul in Rome will have 
been amazed and delighted by the variety, preciousness and even 
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CONCERNING STONES 


dignity of the many kinds of stones that decorate the walls of this 
imposing sanctuary. Marble from Carrara, verd antique, por- 
phyry, lapis lazuli—a glorious harmony of color that makes 
the church an earthly replica of the celestial Jerusalem. 

From earliest times man has made use of the symbolic character 
of stones. American scholars are eagerly seeking to discover the 
secrets hidden in the colossal figures of stone on the Easter Islands. 
In the north of Europe historians are searching the mysterious 
meanings of the so-called ‘“‘Huehnengraeber’’ (graves of giants). 
The Egyptians were able to embody the most profound problems 
of earthly existence, of death and of life everlasting in the next 
world, into the structure of their pyramids and the Sphinx. The 
elegant column of marble in ancient Greek temples was originally 
intended to be an image of the beautiful upright human body. 
The faces of America’s great presidents have been sculptured in 
the imperishable rock of high mountains in order to procure them 
a quasi eternal existence on earth. Sarcophagi, tombstones and 
memorial tablets of stone seem to tell us: “‘As I survive the 
changes of time, thus may the memory of the hero whose ashes 
I cover never perish.”’ 

The ancient Greeks and Romans thought that the “‘numen,”’ 
i. @., the divine being represented by a statue of stone, was indeed 
present somehow in the stone itself. “Thousands of people there- 
fore felt a deep emotion when they looked upon the colossal 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, the work of the great artist Phideas. 
Other countless thousands listened with great reverence to the 
enormous statues of gods in Egypt when these began to vibrate 
and to sound in the light of the rising sun. Of stone too were 
the altars which, as representatives of the gods, accepted the offer- 
ings of the pagan worshippers. The imposing stone stairs leading 
pilgrims to the temples likewise symbolized the divine beings. 
Thus a magnificent flight of marble steps once led the Romans up 
to the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus — and to this day fills the 
hearts of Christian pilgrims with awe as they visit our Lady’s 
church of ‘‘Ara Coeli.”’ 


Nor should we forget that foundation-stones, cornerstones, 
boundary-stones and milestones had a sacred character in antiquity 
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and were the objects of a liturgical blessing during the Middle 
Ages. The Martyrology often mentions the specific milestone of 
the famous Roman roads, such as the Via Appia, if a Christian 
suffered martyrdom nearby. Later the Catholic Middle Ages 
decorated such milestones with a cross or a little stone shrine con- 
taining the statue of the saint. In the so-called “‘Sachsenspiegel,”’ 
one of the most ancient Christian documents relating to the ad- 
ministration of justice in Germany, we read that the judge had to 
be seated on a stone: “Sitzt auf einem Steine, Bein bet Beine.” 
We all have heard of the Holy Grail, that cup of rock-crystal in 
which Joseph of Arimathea is said to have collected a part of the 
blood of our crucified Lord and which was preserved in a castle 
on the rock Montsalva in Spain. Finally, to conclude this enum- 
eration, there very likely has never been a kingdom or empire in 
all history which did not seek to symbolize its greatness and 
beauty by means of the precious stones in the crown and scepter 
of its ruler. The Kohinoor diamond in the treasury of the Eng- 
lish kings immediately comes to mind. 

No wonder therefore that we very often refer to stones in the 
metaphors of our daily language. We speak of a touchstone, of 
a stumbling block, of a heart of stone, but also of a jewel-like 
character or of a soul that like a precious stone must be polished 
by many sufferings. 

But we are interested above all in stones as used in the liturgy. 
What has been said may help us to understand the following 
remarks. 

In the liturgy of the Old Covenant stones are mentioned rather 
frequently. After the patriach Jacob had in his sleep seen the lad- 
der spanning earth and heaven on which angels ascended and de- 
scended, he took a stone, poured oil on it and erected it as an altar 
to Almighty God. It was on the rocky peak of Mount Moriah 
that Abraham at God's behest prepared to sacrifice his son Isaac.’ 
Josue erected an altar of stones taken from the bed of the river 
Jordan. The high priest of the Old Law wore a breastplate of 

‘According to Mohammedan tradition this rock of sacrifice is preserved in 
the center of the Omar mosque in Jerusalem. On my visit there, my Moham- 


medan friends proudly pointed it out to me, and assured me it was suspended 
in air, supported by invisible angels. 
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CONCERNING STONES 


gold to which were affixed twelve precious stones, symbolizing the 
twelve tribes of the chosen people. Many other examples could 
be cited. But we wish rather to deal with the New Testament. 


Without any doubt the most important and most holy object 
of stone which every Catholic knows is the liturgical altar.’ In 
the office of the dedication of the basilicas of SS. Peter and Paul 
we read that Pope Sylvester erected an altar of stone in the basilica 
which Constantine had built, and that he anointed it with holy 
chrism. At the same time he gave orders that henceforth all 
Christian altars were to be of stone. With reference to the litur- 
gical symbolism of this first consecrated altar we are told, in the 
office of the dedication of the Lateran archbasilica, that a conse- 
crated altar ‘‘represents (figurat) our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
at the same time altar, sacrifice and priest.’’ In the same sense 
the bishop addressing the candidate for the subdiaconate says: 
“The altar of holy Church is Christ Himself.’ 

It is indeed remarkable how the liturgy deals with a new altar 
of stone that is to be consecrated. One would almost be tempted 
to believe the stone were a human being about to be received into 
the Catholic Church. The altar is first sprinkled with water 
specially blessed for that purpose; and if you witness the bishop 
pouring a basin full of water over the altar you cannot help 
thinking that the altar is being baptized. Then the bishop 
anoints the altar with chrism — as persons are anointed in the 
sacrament of confirmation. The bishop even calls down the Holy 
Ghost upon the altar as he sings the well-known antiphon “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, reple tuorum corda fidelium.” Finally the altar as 
it were receives holy Communion when the first holy Mass is 
celebrated on it by the consecrating prelate. The altar does not 
of course cease to be inanimate stone after its blessing; nevertheless 
it is now an instrument through which the Lord gives special 
graces to those who draw near and adore Christ in it. Now we 
understand why the priest so often kisses the altar during holy 
Mass. By so doing he wishes to deepen His mystical union with 





‘It is hardly nceessary to state in this magazine that an altar is not, as many 
seem to think, “‘liturgical’’ because of a baldachin above it. The consecration 
of the stone altar, or at least of the so-called altar-stone even if inserted in a 
wooden eucharistic table, is what causes the altar to be liturgical. 
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Christ. At the same time the faithful are thereby given to under- 
stand that he receives his spiritual power from no one but Christ 
Himself. Gratefully therefore the priest censes the altar during a 
solemn high Mass and during the Magnificat in Vespers. Since 
modern efficiency experts in ecclesiastical goods have invented and 
unfortunately also introduced into practice an artificially com- 
pressed coal to replace natural charcoal, we miss the impressive 
sight of an altar surrounded by clouds of fragrant frankincense. 
Priests should know that the word “‘artificiality’’ is not found in 
the dictionary of the liturgy! 

In the Middle Ages the altar played a decisive part even in the 
processes of justice. A man accused of crime would try to flee 
into a church and embrace the altar, invoking the right of asylum. 
As long as he held fast to the altar nobody would dare touch him 
since he was regarded as being protected by Christ Himself. 


The altars of the ancient Christian basilicas stood against a 
semi-circular background surmounted by a half-dome, all of 
which was called the apse. This apse was often decorated by 
mosaics, i. e., pictures composed of thousands of little squares of 
colored stone. The magnificence of those mosaics is known to us 
all. Peaceful quiet and majestic solemnity are their characteristic 
features. Besides, the relation of the individual Christian to the 
total Corpus Mysticum of the Church is very well illustrated by 
them. Much depends on the color and the position of each little 
stone comprising the mosaic as to whether the whole picture will 
look vibrant or lifeless, for each stone spreads its own lights and 
shadows. Similarly the spirituality of a whole congregation is 
conditioned by the supernatural perfection of its single members. 

The so-called crux gemmata, i. e., a silver or gold cross orna- 
mented with precious stones, was the finest embellishment of the 
ancient altar. The splendor of the gems reminded the faithful of 
the glory of their Kyrios who had risen from the dead after His 
triumph over Satan on the cross. In the same way reliquaries and 
frontals of altars achieved their supreme beauty by means of pre- 
cious stones inserted into them. The abbey church of Maria 
Laach in Germany contains also a most beautiful reredos of metal 
covered with many precious stones which, if not a copy of the 
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CONCERNING STONES 


frontal of Basle, is at least a worthy modern rival of it. If we 
keep in mind the many majestic altars of the early Middle Ages we 
shall not be surprised to find a rubric such as the following from a 
Syriac missal: ‘“Before the priest retires (after holy Mass) he turns 
towards the altar and kisses the table of life in the center and on 
the two corners, saying: ‘Remain in peace, holy altar of the Lord! 
I do not know whether I shall be able to return to thee another 
time. May the Lord grant me to see thee in the church of the 
Firstborn that is in heaven. I put my confidence in this covenant. 
Remain in peace, holy altar, table of life, and ask our Lord Jesus 
Christ for me (!) that I may never cease to remember thee! For 
all eternity. Amen.’ ”’ 

The covers of many an ancient gospelbook also shone with 
precious stones which pious princes or rich ladies had taken out of 
their jewelboxes and offered to Christ the King. The abbey of 
Maria Laach, already mentioned, is happy to possess such a 
masterpiece of book-decoration made by one of its monks in our 
day. 

In brief, we may say that whenever medieval artists desired to: 
produce a general impression of the heavenly glory they used the 
symbolism of stones. The book of the Apocalypse had shown 
them the way. 

Bishops and abbots wear several different kinds of mitres in their 
pontifical functions. According to Roman custom the so-called 
“precious mitre’ is to be ornamented with precious stones. The 
pectorale, i.e., the cross which higher prelates wear on their breast, 
should also have a stone ornament. A stone is fixed, too, on the 
ring which bishops and abbots are privileged to wear, in symbol of 
their mystical marriage to their cathedral or abbey. It is the stone 
of their ring that one kisses when greeting these prelates. When 
the code of arms or the monogram of the owner is engraved in 
the stone, the latter can be used for sealing ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. Each pope has his own personal “‘fisherman’s ring,”’ the 
stone of which is destroyed at the death of the pontiff. 

Near the high altar of cathedrals is erected the throne or the 
cathedra of the bishop. In the old Italian cathedrals this seat is 
always of white marble and ornamented with inlaid plates of 
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porphyry or verd antique. According to the Roman tradition the 
episcopal throne, even if it is of exceeding beauty, is covered during 
pontifical services with a white cloth. Why? Because the bishop's 
seat is the seat of a senator of the Church. Since the ancient Ro- 
man senators did not like to sit down on cold marble, they used 
to put their white toga over their senatorial chair. Thus bishops, 
and especially the first of bishops, the pope, have their cathedras 
covered with a white cloth down to this day. 


Not far from the episcopal throne and often attached to the 
deacon’s ambo in Italian basilicas stands the Easter candlestick. 
It remains in its place throughout the year because it is a column 
of precious marble or alabaster, that is, a permanent fixture of 
the church. The delicate pattern of mosaic that often winds round 
this column is called “‘opus sectile,’”’ in contradistinction to the 
“opus Alexandrinum,”’ the large plates of vari-colored marbles 
surrounded by ribbons of mosaic used for the pavement of 
churches. Since the stone Easter candlestick has been mentioned, 
another small and unpretentious stone must not be omitted. It is 
the Aint from which on Holy Saturday morning the new fire is 
struck with which the deacon lights the Easter candle. How often 
has the supernatural light of faith in a humble soul kindled the 
bright light of Christian religion among large numbers of people 
living in spiritual darkness! 

Its consecration by a bishop causes the church building to be- 
come a representation of the whole Mystical Body of Christ. It 
follows, obviously, that the single stones in the walls of the struc- 
ture signify the individual members of the Body, i.e., the faithful. 
This is indicated very clearly in the postcommunion of the Mass 
of the dedication: ““O God, who from living and elect stones pre- 
parest an eternal habitation for Thy majesty. . . ."’ The identical 
comparison is already to be met with in the second century writer 
Hermas, in his book Pastor. Worthy of special mention are the 
gilded stones, ornamented with the insignia of the four great 
papal basicicas in Rome, which are used in the process of bricking 
up the “‘holy doors’’ of these basilicas at the close of a papal year 
of jubilee. When the holy doors are opened at the next jubilee, 
these special stones are presented as marks of favor to outstanding 
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CONCERNING STONES 


Catholic personages by the pope and the canons of the basilicas. 

Having already spoken of the precious ‘‘jewelled cross,’’ let us 
not fail to recall likewise the austere Celtic crosses of stone with 
their decorations of intricate circular patterns. At the foot of such 
crosses Irish pilgrims celebrated their liturgical services when they 
crossed over to the island of Iona to visit the holy monks of St. 
Columba. 


In respect to the tombstones in a Catholic cemetery, we may 
rightly regard them as reminders of the stone removed by an angel 
from the tomb of our Lord Jesus Christ when He rose from the 
dead. Provided therefore that tombstones bear emblems of our 
Christian religion or a Christian inscription, they serve as apt 
symbols of our belief in the resurrection of the body. 


In view of all that has been said so far, we might expect that 
holy Scripture no less than our conversational language makes 
frequent metaphorical use of stones in order to describe spiritual 
realities. We could quote many interesting passages, but consider- 
ing the purpose of this article we shall indicate only a few of 
those that have become parts of the liturgy. On the feast of a mar- 
tyr the Church sings: ““Posuisti Domine in capite ejus coronam 
de lapide pretioso — Thou, O Lord, hast placed on his head a 
crown of precious stone.’’ And on the feast of a confessor: ‘‘Simi- 
labo eum viro sapienti qui aedificavit domum suam supra petram 
—I will compare him to a wise man who built his house on a 
rock.’’ On the feast of the apostle St. Peter repeated use is made in 
the divine office of the significant words of our Lord: “‘Tu es 
Petrus, et super hanc petram aedificabo Ecclesitam meam — Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build My Church.’’ Our holy 
desire to be admitted after death among the living stones of which, 
according to holy Scripture, the city in heaven is constructed, finds 
its finest expression in the hymn of the dedication of a church. 
“Urbs Jerusalem beata, dicta pacis visio, Quae construitur in coe- 
lis vivis ex lapidibus, Et angelis coronata ut sponsata comite — O 
Blessed City, Jerusalem, hailed vision of peace, City in highest 
heaven upbuilt of living stones, Encircled by cohorts of angels as 
a bride by train of attendants.” 
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Many of us are fond of rock gardens. The abbey of St. Mein- 
tad in Indiana has laid out one of extraordinary beauty near the 
abbey church. The flower-beds demanded to brighten up such rock 
gardens, and the gold, silver and ivory with which precious stones 
on ancient reliquaries, crosses and similar objects are surrounded, 
indicate that the symbolism of stones ordinarily needs a certain 
completion, or rather tempering. So long as we are pilgrims on 
earth a long fixed gaze on the pure heavenly light exceeds our spir- 
itual capacity. We need the relaxation of a glance at the lovely 
flowers of which we spoke in the article “‘Oh, Paradiso.’” 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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*Cf. Vol. XVII, No. 10 (September 5, 1943). 
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OFFICE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


N one of the reports of the U.S.A. Liturgical Weeks it was 
impossible not to be struck by the speech of the laywoman 
who told the asembly of how she was saying her breviary in 
the train when, looking up, she spied a priest who had just 
got in. Her reaction was automatic; she found herself sitting 

on the breviary and reading a magazine. One’s sympathy with 
her is instinctive. But how different her attitude and by so 
much the more praiseworthy — to some of those lay “‘breviary 
fans’ one has met: it is to be suspected that they would have got 
up and waved their Office books in the bewildered cleric’s face. Not 
long ago, in conversation, a layman, a great lover of the Divine 
Office, said to me: “‘Of course I’ve got a red label on me in this 
diocese. I am as well marked as a poison bottle, because it is known 
I say the Office.”’ 

By far the greater number of the laity who use the breviary are 
more inclined to sit on their breviary like the good lady in the 
train. And the man who felt he had a poison label on his back 
did not perhaps realize how his attitude had, to a great extent, 
spoiled the scope of his influence; nor that the opposition he 
sensed was due, not to his breviary, but to his general behavior. 

There is no doubt, though, that many of the laity who use the 
breviary do so under great difficulties. One of them is the book it- 
self. Already in ORATE FRATRES I have said something about the 
binding of breviaries; but it is a fact that a well-bound breviary, 
as unlike the black leather of the traditional Protestant Bible as 
possible, would be a great help to many, and not only to the laity. 
The lengths to which people will go in order to be able to say the 
Divine Office is indeed edifying — for as is well known, the ac- 
quisition of a breviary is something in the nature of an invest- 
ment, and we cannot all afford the price. 

In 1930 I was in a little village outside Toulouse, and I made 
there the acquaintance of the parish priest. He had been in the 
parish for forty years, and all during that time had used the same 
breviary, for he could not afford to buy a new one. He was very 
poor indeed. His breviary was a Totum of Spanish origin pub- 
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lished in 1872, but what with new Offices, the new psalter (in 
1912), the new contracted lessons of commemorated feasts, the 
diocesan supplement and all the new feasts since 1911 (some of 
course are old ones revived, but there have been at least twenty 
additions in the last quarter of a century) his Office was compli- 
cated indeed. He needed, really, a secretary, to help him organize 
it every day. Still, he managed. It was, certainly, private recita- 
tion: choral recitation under such circumstances might be even 
more difficult. The Carthusians of the Grande Chartreuse encoun- 
tered indeed such a difficulty at the time of the suppression o! 
their house by the French government at the beginning of this 
century. They had packed up all their chant books (Antiphona- 
ries) and were relying for their choir office on their breviary — 
a book used by a Carthusian, as a rule, only out of choir. Their 
brethren in one of the German monasteries, in order that Holy 
Week and Easter might not pass without the singing of the praises 
of God, cyclostyled out all the Office complete with chant for that 
fortnight. 

Since war came in 1939, breviaries are no longer imported into 
this country, and although a publishing house has promised an 
edition printed in England, it has not yet appeared (in this respect 
the U.S.A. has been more fortunate). Consequently, many old 
breviaries, long put on the retired list, have appeared in publi 
again. Some I have seen in use have been strange indeed to look on. 

Many of the laity, unable to afford a new breviary, have often 
in beginning to use the Church’s prayer book, owed their first 
introduction to it through the generosity of their parish priest 
who has passed on his old out-of-date copy. If the edition goes 
back no farther than 1912 one can manage: but even with th 
editions published soon after the reform that came in then, many 
markers have to be used, and to learn to say the Office with an 
old book adds to the difficulty. It says all the more for those who 
do persevere. A woman told me that at her first attempt it took 
her nearly two hours to say Matins out of an old breviary. 

The use of old breviaries is, I suspect, not a twentieth century 
expedient to overcome poverty. In this century, owing to the re- 
form which took place in 1911, many breviaries have become 
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OFFICE UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


obsolete, but still survive, in use indeed, amongst those who can- 
not afford a new one. I had always suspected that much the same 
sort of thing happened after St. Pius V’s reform in 1568. What 
happened then to all the breviaries that by a stroke of the papal 
pen so soon became useless? Some penurious priests no doubt used 
their pens and ink to effect, and corrected their old copies. 

But of those who took up the new breviary and discarded their 
old books, some must have passed them on to people who wanted 
to use them; and it must be remembered, too, that the changes of 
1568 were not so extensive as the changes of 1911. 

Only lately I found confirmation of this supposition in The 
Book of Foundations by St. Teresa. She :s writing of the year 
1580 and tells of a little community of devout women who were 
living together at Villenueva de la Jara; their one desire was to 
be allowed to become Carmelite nuns. ‘““They guided themselves 
by the books of Fray Luis of Granada and Fray Pedro of Alcan- 
tara. Most of their time they spent in reciting the Divine Office, 
though they could read but little — for there was only one of 
them who could read well — and had not breviaries alike. Some 
they had of the old Roman Use (pre-1568, that is) given them 
by priests because they were of no use to themselves, others they 
had got as they might, and as they could not read, they spent 
many hours at it. They did not recite it where anyone from out- 
side could hear them. God, no doubt, accepted their good inten- 
tion and laborious effort, for they can have said very little sense. 
When Fray Antonic . . . began to have dealings with them, he 
made them recite only the Little Office of Our Lady.”’ 

It is difficult not to applaud Fray Antonio’s wise decision in 
this case. Sometimes people have taken up the breviary with 
enthusiasm, only to find it a weight about their necks rather than 
what it should be. They would have done better to have con- 
fined themselves to Prime and Compline. 

The actual difficulty of learning the Office has been much exag- 
gerated. Yet it needs application, and system. In some ways it is 
like learning a new language — after a certain time it seems to 
‘come’ to one. Some of the saints have had the gift of tongues, 
and in like manner it is recorded of at least one saint that she 
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learnt to say Office miraculously: Blessed Anne of St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Teresa's inseparable companion. She was a lay sister, 
and it was in her arms that St. Teresa died. 

When the Carmelite nuns were introduced into France, Blessed 
Anne was of the party, and after a certain time there, it was de- 
cided to make a new foundation, and she was chosen to be the 
first prioress of the new house. The prioress, of course, presides in 
choir, and to do so requires a knowledge of the breviary; in fact, 
one must know how to say Office and be fairly practised in doing 
so. It is said that the change from lay sister to choir nun, to 
prioress, caused Blessed Anne no small anxiety. However, it was 
seen that once she had been persuaded to accept the position of 
prioress she was able to carry out all its duties — including the 
Divine Office — with ease. Many a neo-subdeacon, one suspects, 
would be grateful for a like gift. 

Yet nowadays the saying of Office is easy compared with what 
it must have been in the middle ages. Then a man had only his 
breviary, and if it were at all portable, written by hand as it 
would have been, contractions and space-saving dodges would have 
been many. Some of these breviaries expect you to know the 
psalter by heart and give only the first few words of each psalm. 
They will not refer you to the page even for a commemoration, 
but point out merely the collect to be said (if it is proper). Of 
course there was no Ordo in those days: a man had to know how 
to find the date of Easter, so that every churchman was expected 
to be at home in the treatise De anno et ejus partibus, printed out 
in all our breviaries. 

One can imagine the parish priest of a remote village riding over 
to see his confrere in the next village, to compare notes and asking, 
“‘When do you figure Easter comes this year?” 

People who have difficulty nowadays with their Office and its 
arrangement might bear some of these facts of the past in mind. 
We live in a time when the doing of everything, including the 
saying of Office, has been made materially as easy as possible for 
us. We should be able to concentrate, then, on our offering of the 
praises of God with all the proper reverence and worship of which 
we are capable. Do we? ROGER CAPEL 
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THE MARRIED AND VIRGINAL LIFE (II) 
THE ROLE OF LOVE 


OVE can be called the holy of holies of the married state. 

If today we so frequently see the sacred temple of matri- 

mony desolate and deserted, the reason in most cases is 

that it has been despoiled of this inner sanctuary. Love 

is of the utmost importance for the communal life of 

marriage. Nature itself points to its necessity and high significance. 

Man and woman have, it is true, both received from the Creator 

substantially complete personalities. But it is also true that God 

gave the two sexes a mutually complementary character, which 

entails a reciprocal congeniality and attraction. This He did above 

all in view of marriage. Thus the marital union, besides having 

the purpose of propagating the race, has the further function of 
being a unique union of love. 

The grace of the sacrament transfigures and perfects this love- 
union which nature has prepared for the married couple. The 
perfection of marriage, however, is not attained by the reception 
of the sacrament; that is only the beginning. Man and wife, re- 
ceiving the sacrament, receive from Christ Himself a claim to all 
those helping graces which they will need throughout their life 
for the perfecting of their love. That implies, too, of course, that 
marriage thus becomes a great moral obligation, an ethical act of 
elevated character between two high-minded persons until death: 
it becomes the great sacrificial offering of their lives. 

Every true love must prove itself in sacrifice. This fundament- 
al truth is unfortunately overlooked to their own cost by many 
moderns entering upon marriage; instead of attaining the perfec- 
tion of their union by the path of sacrifice, their marriage soon 
founders because they seek in it only gratification of self. If, how- 
ever, they cooperate loyally with the grace of the sacrament, hus- 
band and wife will discover that they have the strength to make 
the sacrifice daily; they will come to realize that the sacramental 
grace is above all the grace to love each other with a perfect love. 

This perfect conjugal love becomes operative in the mutual 
sanctification of the married pair. In the Eucharist it is Christ who 
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gives Himself for the development of man’s supernatural life, and 
the Holy Ghost similarly gives Himself in the sacrament of con- 
firmation. In matrimony, however, it is the two spouses who 
give themselves to each other and thus by a conjugal community 
of life are enabled to attain to a higher perfection than they could 
realize individually. Husband and wife must daily actuate anew 
the sanctifying power of matrimony in respect to each other; and 
for this purpose they must make use of other sacraments, par- 
ticularly penance and the Eucharist, in order to make the graces 
of matrimony more readily operative. By partaking in the euchar- 
istic Sacrificeeand Meal they should if possible daily bring the 
mystery of their conjugal union into more intimate identity with 
the mystery of Christ and His Church: this for them is the way 
to perfection. Their married life, which began with a pledge of 
mutual self-surrender in the sight of God, will thus become the 
means whereby they lead each other into His eternal presence. 


Perfect conjugal love includes moreover as an essential consti- 
tuent a relationship to offspring, the will to beget children and to 
educate them in a God-pleasing manner. Each child in turn weaves 
strong new strands in the bond of love uniting husband and wife, 
and is a living demand for the constant perfecting of that love. 
St. Paul summed up the mystery of married love in the words: 
‘Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved the Church’’ 
(Eph. 5:25). But Christ espoused only the one Church, and 
loves her alone; therefore the love between husband and wife may 
not be shared with any other. And their love must be as strong 
and genuine and pure, as faithful and constant as the love that 
exists between Christ and His Church. 


In virginity, too, love plays just as important a role as it does 
in marriage. Or rather, since virginity ranks higher than marriage, 
it demands a correspondingly greater love, in order that it may 
not fall victim to the dangers of loneliness or to the allurements 
of worldly pleasure, or, on the other hand, that it may not grow 
cold, crabbed and stunted. In either case it would mean surrender 
to the world and infidelity to the divine Bridegroom; and only a 
love founded in God’s grace can emerge victorious over these 


perils. 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


Virginity in the deepest roots of its being is a mystery of man’s 
supernatural love for Jesus. St. Augustine makes that clear for us 
in his homily on the parable of the ten virgins who, though they 
were all virgins, were not all worthy of heaven. He says: ““Who- 
ever refrains from the illicit use of his five senses is called virgin 
because of his bodily integrity. It is good to keep oneself from 
the forbidden indulgence of one’s senses, and for doing so every 
Christian soul may be called virginal. Yet why were five virgins 
admitted and the other five turned away? They are virgins, and 
nevertheless are refused admittance. Yea more, not only are they 
virgins, they also have lamps. They are called virgins in respect 
to their continence. they carry lamps as a proof of their good 
works. If therefore to abstain from forbidden things is good and 
to perform good works is praiseworthy, why were only five ad- 
mitted and the other five turned back? The Lord calls the former 
wise, and the latter foolish. To what therefore must we pay at- 
tention? How are they to be distinguished? By the oil they carry. 
Something important is symbolized by the oil, something very 
important: namely, love.”’ 


The mere fact of remaining single or celibate does not therefore 
suffice, all the more so if it is done unwillingly or regarded as a 
painful deprivation. Virginity must be the fruit of inner personal 
freedom and of calm deliberation. But even that is not enough. 
For the decision to embrace the virginal life might in that case 
derive from some sort of ressentiment; or it could be prompted by 
acontempt for marriage or a fear of the difficulties and cares of the 
married life. The motives for making the decision might even be 
quite noble: for instance, the desire to promote social betterment, 
to devote oneself to the welfare of one’s neighbor by teaching, 
nursing, etc. Certainly, the determination to remain celibate in 
such cases would be good and praiseworthy—but it would not 
yet be the same as virginity in the specifically Christian sense. 

Christian virginity requires that it be chosen ‘‘for the sake of 
the kingdom of heaven’’: it must have its origin in the super- 
natural love of God. This is beautifully expressed in the pontifical 
tite of consecration of virgins. Borrowing the words of St. Agnes, 
the candidates sing: ‘““The kingdom of the world and all its orna- 
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ment have I despised for love of our Lord Jesus Christ. Him have 
I loved, in Him have I placed all my faith and affection.’’ And 
again, after the consecratory preface: ‘“‘Lo, what I have sought 
after, already do I see it; what I have hoped for, even now do | 
possess it; to Him am I joined in heaven itself whom on earth 
I have loved with a total love.” 

Love is demanded by virginity, it is intimately associated with 
the very essence of virginity. For a bridal union takes place be- 
tween the virginal soul and Christ. If a true spousal relationship 
between husband and wife is impossible without love, then al] 
the more is such a union between the virgin and Christ simply 
unthinkable if love be absent. The Christian virgin is a true spouse 
of Christ only if her soul is filled with supernatural love; a com- 
plete surrender to Christ is an impossibility without it. And this 
love, like the love in marriage and like virginity itself, must be 
enduring, eternal, although it need not be pledged with a formal 
vow in order to have validity in the sight of God. Usually, how- 
ever, such a pledge will be the normal way of embracing the vir- 
ginal live. 

VIRGINITY Too Is FRUITFUL 

If the life of any individual being is already a thing of wonder, 
how much more wondrous is it when it produces blossom and 
fruit! For then life really manifests its true beauty and creative 
power. This fruitfulness is to be found in marriage when husband 
and wife express their mutual love in the marriage act and cooper- 
ate with God in calling new life into being. Such fruitfulness is 
denied virginity. But there exists another, a higher and fuller 
fruitfulness, that of the spirit. And it is precisely this fruitfulness 
of the spirit which is possible in greater measure to virgins than 
to married people, and it offers rich compensation and full amends 
for the renunciation of bodily fruitfulness. Judged according to 
the flesh, the death of Christ on the cross was barren. But how 
infinitely vast was its spiritual fruitfulness! A whole new world 
of the spirit resulted from this death. An incomparable spiritual 
fatherhood and motherhood opens up to those who voluntarily 
renounce the possibility of being father and mother to their own 
flesh and blood. In order that virginity be truly fruitful, how- 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


ever, and not wear away and lose itself in activities, the soul must 
cultivate a love for the contemplative life. This, of course, does 
not mean inactivity. Activity and life are not restricted to ex- 
ternal action; such a viewpoint would convict us of superficiality 
and activism. The contemplative way of life is life lived to the 
full, but directed immediately to God in recollected solitude and 
holy silence; it is an ‘“‘active life,’’ differing from that commonly 
so called in that its activity is of the spirit. 


The life of virginal fruitfulness has always been held up as a 
sublime ideal to Christians of both sexes. In our day, however, 
there is urgent reason for directing special attention to it, more 
particularly in the case of women. For we nust face the inexor- 
able fact that the dreadful casualties of this war will make it im- 
possible for many young women to enter upon their normal 
vocation of marriage. Can life have any real meaning for these 
persons? Many of them, no doubt, feeling that the most inti- 
mate cravings of their heart have been hopelessly frustrated, will 
be tempted to answer in the negative. Humanly speaking, it is 
to be expected that the voice of the spirit can be heard only with 
difficulty when nature demands her rights so clamorously and 
with such urgent force. There will be desperate struggle of soul 
in many young hearts. God grant that there will also be many 
and great spiritual triumphs, that generous hearts will embrace 
with joy the vocation of virginal fruitfulness. In God’s king- 
dom there is no such thing as an unbalanced sex ratio, there is 
no “‘surplus of women.” 


MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY COMPLEMENTARY 


The final goal of individual personality is the same whether 
in the married state or in virginity: viz., the full development of 
the divine life given to man in baptism, the perfecting of supernat- 
ural love, in a word, sanctity. For both states of life there exists 
not only the possibility but also the obligation to strive for this 
goal. In themselves, however, marriage and virginity are con- 
traries, insofar as the tension between the bodily and spiritual 
spheres in man is resolved differently by each. Consequently the 
path by which each attains to the identical goal is different. The 
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virginal state voluntarily renounces the promptings of the sex 
instinct and dedicates itself with immediacy to the cause of the 
spirit; marriage reaches man’s goal by accepting the instrumental- 
ity of the flesh. , 

The two ideals, the married and the virginal, are never found 
united in one and the same person. The sole exception, of course, 
and in a special sense, is the ever blessed Virgin and Mother of 
God, Mary. She alone is praised by the Church as “gaudia 
mattis habens cum virginitatis honore—having the joys of 
motherhood and the virginal dignity.”’ She alone bears the unique 
title of honor: Virgin-Mother. For that reason she is the model 
for both states of life, for married persons as well as for virgins; 
and from her we learn that the differences between marriage and 
virginity may never rightfully result in opposition between the 
adherents of these two states of life. Each has an inner, positive 
relationship to the other. 

Those called to the virginal life must cherish a profound rev- 
erence for the vocation of marriage. They must never forget that 
marriage is sacred and that married persons are sanctified by this 
great and holy sacrament. St. Cyril of Jerusalem gives an earnest 
warning to virgins: ““While observing continence . . . be not puffed 
up against those who choose wedlock. ‘For marriage is honor- 
able, and the bed undefiled,’ as saith the Apostle.’’ To this rev- 
erence for marriage must be joined moreover a spirit of humble 
gratitude, for Christian marriage is the divine garden that brings 
forth virgins and it is through the sacrifices of Christian parents 
that the happiness of the virginal life is often made possible. 
Dedicated virginity presupposes the call of God and is the free 
gift of His divine mercy. He is not bound by any prior condi- 
tions of nature: He can, and does, bestow His gift also to children 
born out of wedlock or to the offspring of ‘bad marriages.”’ But 
experience teaches that in this matter, too, supernature normally 
builds up on nature, i.e., that God usually bestows the vocation 
on members of religious and high-principled families. 

If, as we have seen, the virginal state is dependent on that of 
marriage, the converse likewise holds true. Virginity ennobles 
and strengthens the vocation of Christian parenthood. The 
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MARRIAGE AND VIRGINITY 


grace of the sacrament, it is true, enables husband and wife to 
observe conjugal chastity and fidelity and to remain free from the 
tyranny of lust. Besides this direct sacramental assistance, how- 
ever, there is also another, more mediate aid, deriving from the 
community life of the Church. The individual Christian does 
not merely live his spiritual life in the community, he also lives off 
the community, and to a far greater degree than he ordinarily 
suspects. From the virginal life a powerful hidden force carries 
over to those in the married state. In the moments especially 
when inner danger threatens the very structure of their married 
life and loyalty, they will draw upon the strength which they see 
exemplified in the life of virginity in order to preserve the inte- 
grity of their own marriage bond. But that is not all. More 
than the mere power of example is offered them. In virtue of the 
communion of saints, married people have a real share in the con- 
quering fortitude of virgins who through God’s grace and per- 
sonal decision have attained to the complete renunciation of self; 
the strength of virgins will help married persons to realize the 
ideal of their own state. 


However much, therefore, we hope and pray that our times 
may be blessed with many godly-minded Christian parents, and 
among them such whose holiness of life will be officially recog- 
nized by the Church, it remains equally imperative that our gen- 
eration be granted an impressive number of saintly virgins. It 
can indeed be said that every age in which marriage suffered decay 
likewise witnessed a sad depletion in the ranks of holy virgins. 
Just as it was no mere coincidence that in the so-called Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century the rejection of the Church went 
hand in hand with the rejection of virginity, so also it was not an 
accident that the ideal of marriage began to vanish at the same 
time. This happened not merely because of the secularization of 
marriage, but because the ideal of the virginal life had been re- 
pudiated. That ideal had contributed mightily to exalt Christian 
marriage over against pagan degradations in the first centuries of 
the Church; and the whole of subsequent history tells a similar 
story. Who can doubt that this same ideal offers us a sure path 
to the restoration of sound and holy married life in our own day? 
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And it is in the writings of the Fathers that we find the great- 
ness of virginity most cogently stated. The treaties of SS. Ambrose, 
Method, Jerome, Augustine, to name only a few, would be an 
effective means of enkindling anew the spark of enthusiasm for 
Virginity in our own materialistic age. 

Marriage and virginity are linked together in most intimate 
harmony in the mystery of Church, the Body of Christ. Mar- 
riage, ©: ‘1 bond of conjugal unity between husband and wife, 
is a symbol of the higher unity and the supernatural love existing 
between Christ and the Church; it associates the married pair 
with this unity of Christ and Church and makes them sharers in 
the grace of love whereby Christ gives Himself to the Church and 
to souls. Virginity establishes the closest community of life and 
love between Christ and the virginal soul; for, as the rite of con- 
secration of virgins says, ‘‘these loftier souls . . . would not imi- 
tate what is accomplished by the wedded state, but desire with 
ardent love that which marriage mysteriously prefigures’’: vir- 
ginity more perfectly than marriage realizes in its inner being the 
mystery of the Church. 


It is noteworthy that the Roman Pontifical designates Epiphany 
and the octave of Easter (in albis Paschalibus) as the proper days 
for the solemn rite of virginal consecration. The octave of Easter, 
the great baptismal day of the Church, was most likely chosen 
because virginity has the role of preserving unsullied the robe of 
baptismal innocence and of bringing to completion the espousal 
of the soul with Christ which baptism began. The Epiphany 
feast is the great nuptial feast of Christ and the Church; virginity, 
however, unlike marriage is not just an image and re-presentation 
of the sacred union of Christ and the Church, but by it Christ 
enters directly, as He does with the Church herself, into spousal 
relations with the human soul. Epiphany in particular, therefore, 
casts a heavenly radiance upon both marriage and virginity. The 
married and virginal life blossom forth from the same soil and 
the same root, and therefore too they must continue to grow to 
full stature together, mutually strengthen and perfect each other 
—in Christ and the Church. 

Suso MAYER, O.S.B. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
I AM A LIVING AMEN’ 


LL baptized persons are temples of God. A temple, how- 
ever, must necessarily have certain functions, since it is 
for these that it was built. First among them, ob- 
viously, is that of sacrifice. Sacrifice demands an 
altar; and since sacrifice takes place first of all and 

above all in each human soul, therefore we can call ourselves 
living altars. 

There are moreover two kinds of sacrifice: the sacrifice of things, 
and the sacrifice of words, the sacrifictum laudits, praise. I do not 
intend to speak at present of the magnificently organized praise 
of God in the Catholic Church. I merely wish to pick just one 
flower, a very little one, in this immense garden. 


Let us first realize the importance of small words both in the 
natural and the supernatural life. Let us imagine someone talk- 
ing to us about somebody; perhaps taking away that person’s 
character for three quarters of an hour, and we, just listening; 
then just saying, Yes. By this one word we are almost as guilty 
as the uncharitable speaker. Similarly, after hearing a charitable 
report about our ‘heighbor, and saying, Yes, we would be prac- 
tising charity .. . . Or again, take the example of young people 
at the foot of the altar on the day of their marriage, or young 
men and girls starting their religious lives. By saying: ‘“Yes,”’ 
they assume new and important responsibilities and secure to 
themselves a great reward. 

“I am a living Amen.’ We are going to see what we do by 
using this very short word which means: Be it so, Yes. 

There are many of these ‘“‘Amens’’ in the Sacrifice of Praise, 
but it is not our intention to explain them. We will take the 
sacrifice of the Mass, and even among those found in the Mass 
we will emphasize but some of them. 





‘From the Report of the Liturgical Week-End, Easter, 1944 (Society of the 
Magnificat, 13 King Edward St., Oxford, England). The author is a native 
of Belgium, and so was under the difficulty of speaking in a language not 
DIS OWN. 
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The first one we will study is placed at the end of the prayers | perfor 
which constitute the Confiteor, that is, the one after the double | perfor 
accusation of sins made by the priest and the people. at the 


Great things are performed by the Confiteor which, as we | *““"S4 
know, contains three parts. The first important thing is “Con. | * the 
fiteor,”’ I confess. There is something great in it, because to a- ti 

the Cr 


knowledge one’s sins requires the action of God on our souls. Ip 
the normal course of things people do not accuse themselves of The 
their sins. If we stopped people we met in the street and said to | we kn 
them, ‘“You know, we are sinners,” they would be very much | to Wh 
offended not only at our interference, but because we suggested These 
they were sinners or for mentioning sin. More than that, people | 2 the 
boast about their sins. Ask Hitler what he thinks about his sins! | Stalin, 
No doubt he would say there is no sin in anything he has done, | ‘0 Whi 
He is striving for a great ideal, a new order, the renovation of the } Christ 
world. Going still further, according to Scripture some sinners, ‘he W' 
sinking to the depths of iniquity, despise even God. Therefore we pre 





when we accuse ourselves of our sins we do a great work, some- | __It is 
thing against and above nature. | to sing 
The second part of the Confiteor is likewise great: Mea culpa, | “* 

It is 


mea culpa . . . Some people say the first part of the Confiteor but 
not the second. When God came into the Garden Adam said to } ue th 
Him: “I have sinned’; but he did not say: mea culpa, but “It }| 2 So 
was her fault, my wife did it.” And Eve said: ‘The serpent is | ‘he Lo 
guilty.”” It requires the help of God to say: ‘““Through my fault.” and jo’ 
And the third part of the Confiteor is still more important. Al- | %t onl 
though I have sinned and I did it through my fault —I hope in | ‘han o 
God, I go to Him. Cain and Judas said the first and the second } In the 
part of the Confiteor: ‘IT have sinned, through my fault; but, my burnt 
sin is too great.” Cain ran away from the Lord and Judas went | the 
and hanged himself. On the contrary, the Prodigal Son, David | 92 ct 
(in spite of his very horrible sins), St. Peter — all these did not | ‘Weet a 
say: ‘My sin is too great,’’ but, ‘““They are very great, yet the work i 
mercy of the Lord is greater than my sins.’’ ‘Thus the Confiteor salvatio 


consists of these acts: we accuse ourselves, we acknowledge our | ‘Weet. 
sins, and we hope in God’s mercy. In the liturgy we think not like m¢ 
Is love | 


only about our own sins but the sins of the whole world and we 
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A LIVING AMEN 


| perform these very great acts. Now suppose someone has not 


performed these acts. By just being present and saying “Amen” 
at the act of reparation, he would have had all the merit of this 
accusation by approving of it, by this ‘““Amen’’, this ‘““Yes’’ said 
at the end of it. 

The next ‘“Amen”’ we are going to consider is the one ending 
the Creed. 

The Creed is the foundation of the whole Catholic system. As 
we know, everything which exists has a plan, a model according 
to which it is made. Philosophy calls it the causa Exemplaris. 
These beautiful buildings at Oxford had a model, a plan existing 
in the artist’s mind. It is the same in the moral world. Hitler, 
Stalin, Mussolini, all have a type, a model, a system according 
to which they intend to mould society. So it is with us: Jesus 
Christ has a plan, a model according to which he wishes to rebuild 
the world. This plan is our Creed, the Faith. And this plan, 
we proclaim it, we sing it. 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that we Catholics alone dare 
to sing our Creed and to sing it over and over again, and the more 
we sing it, the more we find it true, good and beautiful. 

It is true that there is a God, one God, a personal God. It is 
true there are three Persons: a Father, origin of everything; there 
isa Son, prototype of everything; there is a Holy Spirit, who is 
the Love of the Father and the Son, and for us the source of life 
and joy both in the natural and supernatural world. And this is 
not only true, but good, lovable. Woe to peoples who have more 
than one God! Woe to the peoples whose god is not a Father! 
In the rich and civilized city of Carthage the screams of children 
burnt for the god Moloch could be heard by their own parents, 
for the good reason that the parents themselves delivered their 
own children to be sacrificed to this god. The Son of God is 
sweet and good. His name is sweet (St. Bernard, passim). His 
work is sweet; we hear in the Creed: ‘“‘For us men and for our 
salvation He came down from heaven.’”’ The Holy Ghost is 
sweet. He is the heart of God. Without Him God would be 
like mountains which are brilliant but cold and sterile; but He 
is love and fills the whole world with warmth and motion, char- 
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ity, kindness, affection. And He is the soul and the spirit of this L 
society: one, holy, universal, apostolic, the only society in which | heav 
there is true liberty and equality and fraternity. who 


Now having contemplated these great realities we say ‘‘Amen,” who 


Yes, we approve of what has been said in our Creed, and we ac. coh 
quire much merit when we say ‘““Amen,” by which we signify ie 
our concord with the Church when she sings her Credo. at 

ce i 





There remain two important Amens, the one we find at the oper 
end of the prayers at the offertory, leading to the preface; the} cause 
second is the one we hear the people sing just before the Lords) natu 
Prayer. that 
enth 


At the offertory, we offer ourselves as victims, preparatory to 
grea 


offering our Substitute, Jesus. In the prayers, moreover, the Holy 
Ghost is called down upon this sacrifice. By saying ‘‘Amen” at } B 
the conclusion of all these actions and prayers, we approve of _joice 
these operations and we get the merit of them by this single word. | __ the : 

The most important Amen, however, is that which occurs be- > milit 
fore the Lord’s Prayer. Although it is impossible to exhaust the| our | 
content of what takes place on the altar from the beginning of __ worl 
the preface to the end of the canon, I think it is important to in- __ the : 
sist on the idea that Jesus is given to us in the Sacrifice. I do not\ this’ 
mean only in holy Communion, but as an instrument, a gift] faith 
with which to work out our salvation and the salvation of the} _ fusic 
world. Thus united with Jesus we can penetrate to every sphere} est b 
of the created universe. The preface (the one we use every day sanct 
seems to me the most beautiful) gives us an opportunity of con- _ pope: 
sidering one sphere of the kingdom of God. We find in this preface) with 
the phrase, “per quem mayestatem laudant angeli’’: ‘‘through| yet t 
whom” means Jesus the mediator, and this mediation of Jesus is} poor 
applied to the angels, i.e., the angels intercede through Him. As} ing | 
we do, so do the angels: their very nature, their lives, everything} _ bishc 
they possess belongs to God and must go back to God. There-} actua 
fore they do what we do; they offer themselves to God. But what} in ar 
is striking and shows the greatness of Jesus is that although these} flow 
angels are so superior to mankind they are not allowed to offer} fusio 
themselves to God except through the God-Man Jesus. Hene 
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A LIVING AMEN 


Let us realize that there is only one Jesus: the Jesus who is in 
heaven and is certainly the mediator of the angels, and the Jesus 
who is on the altar, our altar, is the same. Therefore the Jesus 
who is on the altar is the mediator of the angels and it is through 
this Jesus that these great and beautiful natures offer up to God 
what they are and what they do. Lastly, let us realize the fact 
that this eucharistic Jesus is ours, He belongs to us first, this sacri- 
fice is ours, we offer it when we like and therefore it is by our 
operation that we set in motion this world of the angels and we 
cause them, since they come into our sacrifice, to offer to God their 
nature and their acts of intelligence and love. It is not surprising 
that at the end of the canon we are as it were seized by a great 
enthusiasm and we say “‘Amen”’ to show our appreciation of the 
great angelic mystery so that we may join in their act of praise. 


By the Amen found at the end of the canon we not only re- 
joice at these reactions which take place among the angels through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, we do something for the Church 
militant. In what we call the Memento of the Living we have in 
our hands Jesus-Victim and we are present in every part of the 
world, and we offer for the whole world and for each individual 
the sacrifice of Jesus. We need all our faith to help us to realize 
this infusion of life in the Church of God on earth and even our 
faith is not powerful enough to show us the results of this in- 
fusion. As the prayer of the canon expresses it, from the young- 
est baby newly born, up to the Head of the Church everyone is 
sanctified by our offering. It is very profitable to think of these 
popes who ruled the world in the name of Jesus, filling the world 
with the teaching of their letters written for the whole universe, 
yet themselves being sanctified by the action of a small child or a 
poor ignorant woman, and of all those assisting at Mass and offer- 
ing Mass “pro Pontifice nostro. . . .”” This holds true for the 
bishop of the diocese, for the parish priest, for those who are 
actually in the Church and for everyone who belongs to our Lord 
in any country of the world. Hence new life is infused by the 
flow of blood coming from the eucharistic Heart of Jesus; this in- 
fusion being caused by us, because we offer the sacrifice of Jesus. 
Hence one can understand the enthusiasm contained in the Amen 
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life and we exclaim: Amen! I approve of it, I rejoice on account 
of it, I wish to have the merit of it. 

The phrase ‘‘I am a living Amen’’ means something even deep- 
er. In the Apocalypse of St. John, Jesus calls Himself the Amen, 
the Amen of the Father. Let us notice that Jesus always said 
Amen to every command of His Father, and not only did Jesus 
say Amen but He did everything commanded by His Father. That 
is why He calls Himself the Amen of the Father. We know from 
the Gospel the difference between saying “I am going to obey” 
and actual obedience. Jesus did and then said. The Father told 
Him to be born in Palestine, at a certain time, of the Virgin Mary, 
and Jesus did this. He told Him to go away to Egypt, to remain 
there for a few years, to come back to Palestine, and He did so: 


Amen. To work for thirty years: Amen. To start preaching; to | 


work miracles: Amen. To suffer opposition from almost every- 
body: Amen. To suffer, to die, to be crucified: Amen. To come 
forth from the grave: Amen. To enter into His glory: Amen, 
Amen, Amen. Jesus is the Amen, and therefore the living Amen. 

Now one of the orders given by God and fulfilled by Jesus is 
to be present in the holy Eucharist: Jesus did so: Amen. So Jesus 
is present in the sacrifice of the Mass as a living eucharistic Amen. 
Now this sacrament is the sacrament of union, in which we are 
united with Jesus in the most intimate manner and therefore we 
become like Jesus, the Amen, the living Amen of God. This is 
the deepest meaning of the mystery of Amen. This mystery is so 
real, so essential, that it is eternal. St. John tells us that in heaven, 
Saints sing three hymns whose themes are creation, redemption, 
the Trinity. But in chapter 19, where St. John describes the con- 
summation of the union between Jesus and His members, we see 
that the saints simplify all their thought and words and, united 
with Jesus, they have only two words to express their minds: 
“Amen” and “‘Alleluia.’’ 


Let us conclude by summing up in these words: Let us be 
living temples, living altars, living Amens, according to the like- 
ness of Jesus who is the living temple, the living altar, the living 
Amen and Alleluia of God. VicTOoR LE JEUNE, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
ARE WE LOSING OUR IDENTITY? 


ATHER Conrad Pepler, O.P., received some attention in 
the February ORATE FRATRES (p. 181). I was glad to see 
the editor take up the issue. It seems, however, as if we 
were all avoiding carefully to touch one problem which 
is rather fundamental. My dear friend Fr. Pepler, whom I 

admire very much for his magnificent work with Blackfriars, does 
not seem to be in full agreement with what is usually referred to 
as the “liturgical movement.’ This surprised me at first. His 
rather slighting references to the twenty or thirty years old liturg- 
ical omnibus, with all the connotations of its being a rather 
plebeian spiritual vehicle compared with his private spiritual Rolls 
Royce, are less surprising, however, if we recall several previous 
Blackfriars articles in which Mr. John Hennig gave his version 
of the German liturgical movement and its various heresies. The 
trouble was that Mr. Hennig credited the liturgical movement 
with all sorts of weird pieces of writing which were either prod- 
ucts of the impact of the ‘“‘New Germany” on a few minds or 
written by men who had very little to do with the liturgical 
movement as represented by its recognized leaders. “The author 
is a recent convert, I understand, and has to judge things pretty 
much from outside and from hearsay. It would be better to let 
matters rest until the Nazis are down and out and we can stalk 
over the wreckage and pick out the evidence. It is not kind to 
talk behind people’s backs; and if there was anything to cheer us 
in the German scene, while the official pronouncements of leaders 
were rather lukewarm in the defence of Christianity, it was the 
fervor of a small minority in their liturgical life. Their praying 
in Christ and their living of His mysteries were the one thing that 
preserved their identity in the mudlike avalanche of propaganda, 
when the mouths of the shepherds were stopped up by the Gestapo. 

Fr. Pepler kindly takes to his heart the dear ‘‘simple folk whose 
rosaries and ejaculations take them directly into the very bosom 
of God.’’ Of course this is an old “‘chestnut.’’ Twenty years 
ago, when I worked hard to advocate the use of the missal, it 
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used to be the good old lady, stone-deaf and three-quarters blind, 
who was fingering her beads in the last pew and was much closer 
to God than all your proud intellectuals in their front pews 
frantically trying to keep up with the priest and full of pride, of 
course, because they despised the simple folk ways. As I grow 
older, I see how little one seems to achieve in a life-time! All we 
have been able to do is to make people change the clothes of the 
straw-men they set up against the liturgists. Of course, if the 
persons in the front pew are proud and the old lady with the 
beads is humble, then she is close to, and they are far from, the 
bosom of God. But what if we turn the tale around and find a 





stubborn and proud old lady with beads in the last pew, or some- | 
body just stone-deaf and three-quarters blind — which in itself | 


is no perfection, but may or may not be turned into a great one — 
and some eager, burning soul with a missal in the front pew, 
humbly trying to fashion his or her soul after the soul of Christ's 
living Body and trying to realize this in an heroic effort of charity 
by joining other members of this Body, conscious of their indel- 
ible character and the resulting participation in Christ’s priest- 
hood? None of these assumptions prove a thing, and we can go 
on for another generation setting up pins, or throwing balls at 


~ 


each other’s pins, feeling that we won an argument and —did | 


not convince the other fellow! 


The objective standards are there; why not use them? The 
liturgy of the Church is built immediately around the sacraments. 
The sacraments have Christ’s efficacy in a way no ejaculation nor 
rosary nor anything else has. They are necessary means of salva- 
tion. Their liturgy consists more than fifty percent of the in- 
spired word of God and the rest is the residuum of a tremendous 
effervescence of the Spirit in the Church. Whatever criticism we 
may have for detail, and I personally have, for the way the liturgy 
has been kicked around for several hundred years now, it still is 
something so rich, so strong, so Christian, so divine and yet so 
profoundly human, that all the ejaculations and things of that 
kind cannot compare with it. Of course, a God-loving, fervent 
soul may be carried into God’s bosom by a half-understood eja- 
culation five words long; while a proud and cold esthete will 
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LOSING OUR IDENDITY? 


never touch the hem of His royal garments despite a whole book 
full of liturgical texts which are gems. But with the same logic 
you can say that it is safer to cross the Atlantic in a leaky boat 
than by riding on the blueprint of a magnificent ocean liner that 
isn't real. 

Catholicity requires that we take all things at their right value 
and keep them in their right hierarchical order. This has not 
always been done and man is constantly stumbling off to one side 
or the other. But if there is one thing that can and should keep 
us in the middle, it is our liturgy. 

Ejaculations will not establish our Catholic identity, good and 
as useful as they are. I have heard pretty fervent ejaculating over 
the radio coming from all sorts of revivals, youth services and 
other slightly embarrassing outbursts of subjectivism. Ejacula- 
tions can be just as stereotyped and mechanical as any soulless 
performance of rites. Asa matter of fact, some preachers display 
such an amount of emotion in the process of ejaculating that one 
might suspect it of being a sort of acquired virtuosity. The ques- 
tion is not what may be better, but what is better on the objec- 
tive scale of values. I don’t think there is a doubt in anybody’s 
mind that fervent participation at Christ’s tremendous mysteries 
and our efforts ever more to conform to their profoundest mean- 
ing and transfiguring power, is greater than ejaculations. In itself, 
of course. It all depends on our use of these means. 

These things are not even on the same level at all. Any good 
Catholic encyclopedia, like Herder’s or one of those French mir- 
acles of learning, tells us that the history of the rosary is a short 
one. Alanus de Rupe died in 1475, two hundred years after St. 
Dominic. His claims that the rosary goes back to the apostolic 
age and many of his other claims are not taken seriously by any- 
body. When we consider that the ‘Hail Mary’”’ in its present 
form is a relatively young fruit of Christian piety, and that it 
was not known to St. Thomas Aquinas as we know it, why do 
we make such an issue and talk as if the missal were casting out 
an elder brother? Certainly the rosary has acquired an honored 
place since 1475 and in its rudimentary forms even before then. 
Many a soul has climbed the narrow path with its help. It would 
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obviously be temerarious to belittle the rosary; we need but re. 
call Leo XIII’s and our present Pope’s warm recommendations of 
it. But to as much as tell people to drop their efforts at closer 
participation by means of the missal and to recite instead the 
rosary at Mass, I say at Mass, that’s going a bit too far. 

A very angry writer fifteen years ago wrote a very angry article 
against those terrible “‘liturgicals’’ who were trying to take our 
Lady’s psalter out of the hands of simple folk, and to force into 





their hands a great big book they themselves understood only half- 


ways. He knew they did not understand the missal from the | 


fact that he himself certainly had never gone any further into it 
than to follow the red print and to read off the black. Then he 
proceeded to give us his own recipe. He showed us that for the 
“simple folk” the really liturgical way was to say the rosary at 
Mass. He went further by giving a timed and reasoned method ! 
to make both, Mass and rosary, one. Well, the outcome was 
such a complicated one, built on so many assumptions, connected 
with so many mental contortions to harmonize two different 
things, that everybody felt that the use of the missal was really 
very simple by comparison. Of course, his knowledge of the 
Mass was derived from the long line of allegorists fathered by 
the unfortunate Amalar of Metz, which in spite of Florus of 
Lyons and Albert the Great seems to go on and on. 


— 


=e 


I hope I shall not be misquoted as inveighing against the rosary 
and ejaculations. I don’t even inveigh against their use at Mass. 
Why not? I have seen places where it was done well and kept 
the people busy with a fine and useful devotion. What I am 
against is the insinuation that it is less Catholic to advocate the 
missal at Mass than the rosary, or ejaculations, for that matter. 
What I am against is the defeatism of certain spiritual schools 
which assume that the missal is a book unfit for the average Chris- 
tian and insist on “keeping the laity in their place’ with a prayer 
that is— at Mass— only a substitute. Who are the “‘simple 
folk’? The illiterates? Then why not teach them? If they | 
are wise enough to find their way through, let us say, the mar- 
riage laws and the rules for fast and abstinence, are they then too 
unwise for the few hard and fast rules of the missal? If we ex- 
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LOSING OUR IDENDITY? 


pect them to be rich enough to fill the rosary with meditation, to 
keep it alive over the years, to keep it from becoming a mere per- 
formance of the lips, are they then too poor to drink at the much 
richer well-spring of the sacred texts that flow from the sacra- 
mental mysteries and God’s own word? Why are they “‘simple 
folk?” Can’t they be taught to their own advantage? Do we 
confuse simplicity — a thing the missal certainly conveys — with 
ignorance? I am afraid we do! And yet, I am sure nobody 
would consciously want to prevent people from learning more 
than the four formulas that constitute the rosary or to keep their 
thinking purposely reduced to fifteen roughly hewn phases of the 
long and rich earthly life of our Lady and her subsequent triumph. 
If you ask me, I think that the rosary can only gain in content if 
it is said by people thoroughly familiar with their liturgical texts. 
Both should have their place, but the missal the first. 


If you say: Many people get to heaven without ever opening a 
missal, while Catholics who despise or neglect the rosary have not 
much chance, you again make a few silent assumptions. Certain- 
ly that is true. But it is also quite beside the point here. You 
state a fact. We admit it gladly and say: So what? A great 
many people go to heaven without ever knowing as much about 
the faith as you can find in a five cent catechism. That is a fact 
too. Does that mean that it is therefore desirable and safer not to 
spread good theological knowledge and to prevent our growing 
generation from knowing any more about St. Thomas than his 
name? 

What distinguishes a Catholic in a non-Catholic Christian 
country is not his ability to meditate, with or without a rosary. 
Nor that he loves God: it would be hypocrisy to say others do 
not. Meditation on Christ’s life and fervent prayer are practised 
in many a church that has not even an altar. What distinguishes 
us — besides the completeness of our unheretical credo and our 
obedience to Peter — is the sacramentality of our Church, the 
living mysteries of Christ ‘‘into which went all that was visible of 
Him before He ascended into heaven.”” Here is the Mystical Body: 
faith and sacraments, not faith alone. As we should always 
strive for a deeper understanding of our faith, we should likewise 
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always conform ourselves more to Christ in His mysteries. From 
both sources comes the river of Christian deeds and love by which 
men ‘will know His disciples.’’ 

The liturgical movement, partly through our own fault, we 
must admit, is being attacked and easily ridiculed. There is no 
reason why we should not answer suspicions. Changes are things 
hard to take. We tend to keep things unchanged — a thing we 
never, never achieve. As it is foolish to assume that every change 
is for the better—belief in the simpleton’s ‘‘progress’’ — it js 
equally wrong to condemn every change. If it can be brought 
about that more people profit by a more intimate participation in 
Mass through the Church’s own books, don’t let any devotion 
whatsoever stand in the way. The day has many hours to do 


the other good, excellent and wonderful things, even if the Mass f 


has taken one of its twenty-four. 


mM. A. R., 





Those who denounce the appeal to ear and eye made by the 
public worship of the Chutch as “‘unspirtual,’”’ combat by an 
actual exaggeration and narrowness an excess which is merely 
possible, though in isolated cases a real danger. They would 
cast out the devil by Beelzebub. . . . By utilizing sensible ob- 
jects in the service of the kingdom of God Christianity awakes 
the spiritual life and leads us on from sense of spirit. Only as 
a religion of the entire man can Christianity be a genuine re- 
ligion of the masses—OTTO KARRER, Religions of Man- 
kind, p. 215. 
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ASCENSION WEEK IN THE CLASSROOM 


I. ROGATION DAYS 
rpg is like a great feastday with Alleluias, Paschal 





joys, new life, spring breezes from the fragrant tomb of the 
risen Christ and from nature’s awakening forests and fields — all 
united to proclaim the triumphs of the Savior and replenish with 
gladness those whom He redeemed. It is but natural, therefore, 
that the three days of prayer and penance preceding the Ascension 
should in the minds of the children seem to be an intrusion into 
this season of contiuous rejoicing. They are quick to note the use 
of purple vestments within this time of Paschal gladness. Here 
then the teacher will explain the reason of these “‘purple’’ days as 
follows: ““Turn to the gospel reading of last Sunday (5th Sun- 
day after Easter). Jesus told His disciples—and we, too, are His 
disciples: ‘Ask and you shall receive.’ During the Rogation days 
we carry out this wish of the Lord. On these days we learn anew 
the necessity of prayer, which is union with God. We are mindful 
again that all good things come from our heavenly Father, that 
we must thank and adore Him, and ask Him, for all gifts spiritual 
and temporal; that He would bless the fruits of the earth and not 
deprive us of the fruits of redemption.” 

In order that the prayer of the faithful may be more acceptable 
to God the Church orders public processions on these Rogation 
days. Let us impress upon the children their significance and im- 
portance as corporate worship and as a profession of faith. Christ 
has said: ‘“Where there are two or three gathered together in My 
name, there I am in the midst of them.’’ Therefore when His 
members come together, Christ, the Head, is in their midst. He 
and His faithful, militant and triumphant, pray together. They 
pray for the spiritual and temporal needs of the Church Militant 
without forgetting the suffering members in Purgatory. We must 
prepare the children for participation in the litany of the saints. 
The music is simple and appealing. We must instruct the children 
that they do not swallow syllables, but articulate properly. The 
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: ; ; 
“ora pro nobis”’ must not be rendered in “‘jazz’’ but in Gregorian. 


The structure of the litany, its division into various groups of 
saints, of mysteries, of petitions, may be given some attention. A 
good preparation will result in greater attention, fuller participa- 
tion, less looking around and talking, and the procession will be, 
as it should be, a profession of faith. 

The text of the Rogation Mass must be prepared. The epistle 
stresses two of the Rogation motives: perseverance and confidence. 
The persevering prayer of the Prophet Elias draws down on a 
parched earth the rain of heaven; persevering prayer draws down 
on parched souls the dew of forgiveness for ourselves and the 
brethren. In the gospel, Christ illustrates by the example of the 


importunate friend and a father’s care for his child the need of | 
prayer and our confidence in His promise: ‘‘Ask and it shall be | 


given to you.’’ Let us encourage the children to pray fervently 
for the troubled world during these days. 


II. THE ASCENSION 

Vigtl. Wednesday, besides being the third of the Rogation days, 
is also the vigil of the Ascension. Although the Rogation days are 
not without Easter joy, this vigil has a particularly festive char- 
acter: white vestments are used, the Gloria is sung, no fast or 
abstinence is observed. This is in harmony with Eastertide dur- 
ing which the Church drinks with joy from the fountains of the 
Savior. The Mass text is from the fifth Sunday after Easter, except 
for the epistle and gospel. In the epistle St. Paul points out how 
Christ by His humiliations merited the glory of heaven, and how 
like a powerful magnet He draws us until we meet in the unity 
of faith “‘unto the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ.” 
The gospel is a part of the highpriestly prayer which Christ 
poured forth on the eve of His passion. We should have the chil- 
dren read this prayer with reverence (John 17). It is part of the 
last will and testament of the Savior. 

Feast. The Ascension is the second feast in Eastertide. When 
preparing the liturgical texts a map of Jerusalem should be used, 
large enough that all can see it well. Trace Christ's journey, the 
last He made with His apostles and disciples on earth, from the 
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Cenacle to the Mount of Olives. Here just six weeks ago He began 
in humiliation His blessed passion, here today He ascends into 
heaven to begin in exaltation His eternal reign. Thus the Ascen- 
sion is the crown of the Lord’s feast and the foretaste also of our 
eternal bliss. It is in truth a ‘““Sursum corda’’ feast. This we must 
bring home to the children. Read with them carefully the collect 
which prays that in spirit we be already in heaven with our divine 
Head. Point out to them Christ’s twofold triumph, His entrance 
into heaven with the souls from Limbo and His enthronement at 
the right hand of the Father. Have them read the epistle aloud, 
dividing the roles among them. We must not neglect to explain 
the symbolism peculiar to the Ascension, namely the extinguish- 
ing of the Paschal candle at the end of the gospel. Since Easter, its 
light has spoken to us of the Lord’s visible presence with His 
disciples. But now Christ has ascended to the Father, the Light 
of the world is raised on high and the candle is extinguished. A 
good preparation of the children for this feast, one of the greatest 


' and oldest of the year, is a profitable means of counteracting the 


lack of appreciation of Ascension which has made itself felt dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. It is likewise a principal means of 
teaching them that ‘‘our conversation should be in heaven,’’ our 
true home. 
A SISTER OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 
O'Fallon, Mo. 


OUR PSALM PRAYER' 


T will help us greatly in our estimation of the psalms if we 

think well on the fact that they were given to us by none 

other than the Holy Ghost Himself. We then praise and 
glorify God with His own very words. As St. Augustine so well 
says: ‘‘In order that God might be fittingly praised by man, the 
same God has first praised Himself; and because He has so deigned 
to praise Himself, in this way has man discovered how he in 
turn should praise Him’’ (Enarr. in Ps. 144). 

Our first approach to the psalms should therefore be one of 
humility. It is probably true that, left to ourselves, we would 

From Apostolatus (Melbourne, Vic., Australia), Vol. VI, No. 4. 
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have written quite other and altogether different prayers for our 
daily recitation. But God Himself has made the choice for us, 
and we must surely give Him the credit for knowing His own 
mind. It is not to be wondered at that His choice at first sight 
seems to be in some ways strange: ‘‘My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, nor My ways your ways, saith the Lord” (Is. 55:8), 
In God’s words there will certainly be ‘“‘many things hard to 
understand”’ (2 Pet. 3:6); not for nothing do we pray before 
beginning the Office: ‘‘Illumine our intellect.” But the main 
thing is that God is to be pleased and praised, even at the cost of 
our own sacrifice — a ‘“‘sacrifice of praise.”’ 

It may be a worry to some of us that we are not able to feel 
in ourselves at all times the extreme range of emotions that are 
covered by the psalms. Here we should again invoke our prin- 
ciple: Not my prayer alone, but the prayer of Christ and His 
Church. I am the voice of Christ praying in the name of the 
whole of His Mystical Body. There are countless souls, many 
of them in my own parish, many more throughout the Christian 
world, in need of this voice of mine to plead their cause before 
our Father in heaven, and none of them deserves to be excluded. 
And there is certainly no human need or emotion that goes un- 
expressed in the psalms; but that does not mean that we have to 





feel them in ourselves all the time. The psalms, for example, are | 
full of desperate cries for help in extreme emergency; and even | 


though we personally may not appear to be in such a state, there 
are any number of those that are, and we are praying for them. 
But even as to ourselves, there is the fact that the danger may be 
there, and we not be aware of it; or we may be in desperate need 
of a certain grace, and not know it. Here the Holy Spirit comes 
to our rescue and expresses our prayer for us. Certainly, the very 
great number of those for whom we are praying are blind to their 
needs, and many others are unable or unwilling to pray as they 
should. ‘“The Spirit also helps our weakness. For we know not 
what we pray for as we ought, but the Spirit Himself pleads for 
us’’ (Rom. 8:6), and the words of His pleading are the words of 
the psalms. 
(REV.) JOHN G. KELLY 
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or our LITURGICAL BRIEFS 

for us, UR Contributors: —-DONALD ATTWATER is an authority on 
Ss own the Eastern Rites, about which he has written several im- 
t sight portant books. He has also written a biography of St. John 
t your Chrysostom, and several volumes of translations, principally of 


55-8) Russian Christian thinkers. —-DOM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE is 

‘“’* fa member of the faculty of St.:Meinrad’s Seminary, while anx- 
ard to jously awaiting the opportunity of returning to his beloved mon- 
before | astery of Maria Laach in the Rhineland, recently liberated by 

main | American forces. —-ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an Eng- 
lish layman, who has several books and many articles on religious 
and liturgical subjects to his credit. He has just completed a com- 
mentary on the Little Office. —DomM SUsSO MAYER is a monk of 
to feel } Beuron Abbey, now teaching at St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, 
at are } Okla. — A friend of the editor spent Holy Week in H.A.R.’s 
' prin- | parish. He reports: ““No use denying it was strenuous, but also 
d His | — and very decidedly — spiritually exhilerating. What a Week! 
of the | If it’s really celebrated the way it ought to be, it hits you with 
elemental force.” 


‘ost of 


many 
ristian ¢ 
before There can be few persons interested in the liturgical movement 


luded. | who are not aware of the providential role of Pope Pius X in its 
furtherance and development. The “‘parish priest on the chair of 
Peter’’ considered it his first objective to restore the Eucharist to 
its divinely willed primacy in the daily lives of the faithful; and 
le, are} the Eucharist to him meant, in practice, the communal eucharistic 
1 even | celebration in which all partake of the Fruit of the Sacrifice. His 
there } “Motu Proprio’’ on Church music, in which he commanded “‘ac- 
them. | tive and intelligent participation’’ in the liturgy, is a companion 
cay be piece to his decree on early and frequent reception of holy Com- 
munion; and both together constitute a landmark, a turning-point, 
e need | in the spiritual life of the Church. 
comes We can then be only grateful to the Confraternity of Christian 
e very | Doctrine for inaugurating a crusade of prayer for Pope Pius X’s 
) their } beatification. And we are certain we speak for every reader of 
ORATE FRATRES in promising to its episcopal chairman, Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, of Kansas City, our full and wholeheart- 
ed cooperation. The following prayer has been suggested by His 
ds for | Excellency for daily recitation. It will be an easy mater to write 
rds of | or type it on back of a prayer card. 
O Eternal Shepherd, who in raising Thy servant, Pius X, to the 
Shy sublime dignity of Thy Vicar on earth with the burden of Chief 
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Shepherd of the whole Church, didst provide again for the nourish. 
ment of the faithful in the sacred repast of frequent and daily 
Communion and didst preserve the abiding integrity of Catholic 
doctrine, deign, we beseech Thee, to elevate this holy Pontiff to the 
honors of the altar if it be for Thy glory and the exaltation of Thy 
holy Church. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


¢ 


To make the precious sacramentals of the home more widely 
accessible, Rev. Philip Leinfelder, of La Crosse, Wis., has begun 
to print them in English translation on folding leaflets. At pres- 
ent, the blessing of a home and a blessing for children are avail- 
able. In response to our request for details, he writes: 

“A few of the younger boys here at the parish plus a zealous 
Catholic layman are the real assets. We bought a small press — 
the blessings are hand-set — and one of the boys made the cuts 
out of linoleum blocks. It’s strictly non-profit, and we have been 
selling them for enough to cover the cost and buy a little more 
equipment. So they come to 75 cents a hundred. Single copies free 
for a stamped envelope. We have a few more of the blessings trans- 
lated and set up and hope to get them run off soon. Our ‘business’ 
address: The Thomas Aquinas Press, 1320 Farnam St., La 
Crosse.”’ 

* 

“What a pity that both in convents and seminaries the missal 
and breviary are not daily made use of as the textbooks for parsing, 
translating, learning by heart, etc. Of course one can’t ignore the 
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classics, but it would be far more practical to make the students | fright 


at home with the Latin they have to read every day of their lives. } fore, ; 


What a joy and not a penance then would be reading the Office 
— the lessons, the psalms and above all the otherwise incompre- 
hensible breviary hymns!’’ (Holy Roodlets). 

& 


Good, Bad and Different:—‘‘Bring your life to Mass; bring 
your Mass to life’’ (Rev. Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., in Novena 
Notes) . 

—‘‘Rubrics is the study of the red print, liturgy the study of 
the black print’ (Rev. Vincent Donovan, O.P., as quoted in Pax). 

—‘‘Having spent five years in the army, I have attended Mass 
in many different churches and from my experiences, coupled with 
those of pre-war years as onlooker, server and M.C., I have no 
hesitation in saying that — speaking generally, of course — the 
fault (for poor altar servers) is with the clergy. . . . I criticize 
them under two heads: 1) their apparent lack of interest as to 
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how their Mases, etc., are served, and 2), their willingness to have 
their sanctuaries cluttered up with a mob of small boys who are 
neither useful nor ornamental and who seem to be allowed on for 
much the same reason as a chorus is provided in school concerts: 
to please as many parents as possible’ (Letter of a staff sergeant 
in the London Catholic Herald). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DEVIL’S SHARE. By Denis de Rougemont, Pantheon Books Inc., New 

York, N.Y. 1944. Pp. 221. Cloth, $2.50. 

Every night at Compline the Church reminds us that the devil, as a 
roaring lion, goes about seeking whom he may devour. But the world of 
devils — and even, sadly, of angels — has become somewhat antiquated 
for our supersophisticated minds. Perhaps this very fact is one of the most 
convincing arguments for the existence of the devil; for, as Baudelaire 
reminds us, ““The devil’s cleverest wile is to convince us that he does not 
exist.” 


Denis de Rougemont is very sure that the devil exists and works his 
wiles in subtle ways in these our times. He has written a book which 
should convince anyone of this great fact: for he writes with wit and 
wisdom, fierceness and simplicity, daring and humility. The Devil’s Share 
isa very stimulating book and one that should be widely read. De Rouge- 
mont is not so much concerned with finding the devil in the obvious 
places as he is in exposing the demon’s more subtle workings. As the 
author comments, “the devil is not dangerous when he shows himself and 
frightens us, but only when we are unable to see him” (p. 47). There- 
fore, 2 major portion of the book is devoted to “hunting for the devil 
in our ideals and in the insignificance of our acts” (p. 50). 


This “hunt” involves a rather penetrating commentary on the modern 
world, a discussion of the tremendous problems of politics, war and peace, 
and the other great problems of our time. If the reader begins to feel, 
after a few chapters, that the devil is to be found everywhere, perhaps 
this is precisely what M. de Rougemont wishes us to feel, to understand 
that the forces of evil can be at work in every sphere of living. If the 
eect of this awareness is rather depressing, there is compensation in the 
hope and strength and grace of which the author speaks in his last chap- 
tes, In this section one finds much of what M. Maritain might call “hope 
and the deliberate will to hope.” Confronted with a world filled with 
evil, the solution is not to abandon the world, to give it over completely 
to the devil. The solution is to see, as de Rougemont says, that “‘misfor- 
tune brings us back to seriousness. It teaches us to oppose evil with good, 
ind not with the half-evil of little perversions” (p. 217). The tribula- 
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tion of our world may even bring us back to an awareness of the grex 
meaning of Redemption, teaching us that “God maintains the world in 
spite of our faults, by the recreative virtue of a death which is the cep. 
ter of History, and of each of our individual histories” (p. 43). 

The moving last section of the book, called “The Blue of Heaven,” 
tells us in almost poetic language of the real solution which is not to bk 
found in escape or despair but in a return to reality and greatness. (The 
discussions of prayer, humility, forgiveness remind one inevitably of T. §. 
Eliot’s Four Quartets.) Let the following excerpts indicate the quality of 
this last section of the book: 

Let us not combat the Devil with insults, which he would take a 
so many compliments. Let us avert our eyes and look at Good. Let 
us arm ourselves with that great Confidence which survives the 





catastrophe. . . . It is enough for us to regain the courage to ke 
virtuous. It is enough for us to give back its glory to virtue (p. 215). | 
I think that the most lucid man in the world is the man who prays | 


(p. 218). 

I oppose to the Devil all the things of the world whose virtue and 
splendor are beyond his ken. . . . I oppose to him Spirit, Water and 
Blood, “‘which bear witness and the three are in harmony.” I oppose 
to him the Fire of tongues, Salt and Oil. I oppose to him Bread and ' 
Wine (p. 220). 

The general impact and meaning of the book is so right that it would | 
seem supercilious to quibble over some details. Even one’s disagreements 
with the author, here and there, are stimulating rather than depressing. 

The Devil’s Share bears some superficial resemblance to C. S. Lewis’ 
The Screwtape Letters published last year. It is not delimiting the value 
of Mr. Lewis’ challenging little book to say that The Devil’s Share is 
much more penetrating and profound. Those who were stimulated by | 
the wit and brilliance of Mr. Lewis’ little study will be doubly impressed 
with this more permanent (and still more witty and brilliant) book by 


Denis de Rougemont. 
R. B. H. 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE EARLY CHURCH FATHERS. By Igino 
Giordani. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N.J. 1944. Pp. x-356. Cloth, $4.00. 

This is the third of a series of three volumes devoted to the study of 
the social message of Christianity. The first, The Social Message of Jesus, 
appeared in English translation a little over a year ago and was reviewed 
here. The present volume is a history of Christian thought as it developed 
mainly at the hands of the Apologists, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Cyprian, and Tertullian, in the second and third centuries. It covers the 
period of the Roman empire under the first and the second Antonines, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the former furnishing enlightened administration under the influence of 
the Stoic philosophy, the latter harassed by wars, wasting the resources 
of a society that groaned under the exactions of a steadily growing and 
increasingly cumbersome and oppressive officialdom. 

While the earlier Christian apologists used reason and philosophy in 
their defense of Christianity, the later ones called Roman law and juris- 
prudence to their aid when philosophy began to go out of fashion, as can 
be seen in the case of men like Minucius Felix and Tertullian. Tertullian, 
suspecting danger in the recognition of any indebtedness to profane wis- 
dom, tried to vindicate Christianity’s complete independence by the 
assertion that the soul is by mature Christian. Clement of Alexandria in 
his desire to use Greek philosophy for Christian purposes often hellenized 
Christianity more than he christianized Hellenism. Against the anti- 
Christian laws of the Roman state Origen invoked the natural moral law, 
an idea with which the Stoic philosophers had familiarized the Greco- 
Roman culture. In the face of the hostile forces of the Roman empire 
the Christians were held together by the common consciousness of their 
solidarity with each other in Christ, which expressed itself in communal 
prayer and in works of charity that found ample scope in the widespread 
misery of the proletariat of the empire suffering from a severe loss of its 
purchasing power as a result of the prevailing commercial and industria! 
decay. 

Within the Christian community there were wide differences of atti- 
tude towards the Roman state, ranging from pessimistic distruct and 
timid isolation to a courageous confidence in the possibility of gradually 
moulding institutions and society according to a Christian pattern. Loyalty 
to the kingdom of God had to supplant the idolatrous allegiance to the 
deified state or ruler. The Church recruited its members from every 
stratum and profession within Roman society though she forbade her 
converts those occupations and callings that were closely associated with 
idolatry, immorality, or dishonesty. Slaves, freedmen, soldiers, govern- 
ment officials, bankers, merchants, nobles and commoners, rich and poor, 
all were represented in the Church. Within the dying society of the 
Roman empire there grew up slowly a new society that derived its 
strength and driving force from the Christian leaven. Christian social 
thought unfolded its transforming power despite tenacious, often bloody, 
opposition and against the immense weight of immemorial custom and 
inveterate habit. Slowly and steadily Christian ideas made headway against 
the might of the Roman state until the day when freedom was officially 
granted to the Christian religion and its doctrines could be freely taught. 
The Social Message of the Early Church Fathers is a clear account of the 
manner in which Christian social teachings grew in the second and third 
centuries. 


E. K. 
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ORATE FRATRES 


DIFFICULTIES IN MENTAL PRAYER. By Fr. M. Eugene Boylan, O.C.R. 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin. 1944. Pp. 130. Boards, 5s. 

This modest little book, candidly and clearly discussing the telling 
problems of the life of prayer in their relation to spiritual life in general, 
cannot be recommended too highly to priests and religious. The author 
boldly faces and consolingly answers the situation, which he well sum. 
marizes in the concluding chapter: 

If there is anything wrong with our priests and religious of today — 
if there be any failure even on the part of the laity to live up to the 
faith that they undoubtedly possess—if our resistance to the infiltra- 
tion of a pagan civilization, of pagan manners, and of pagan prin- 
ciples into our minds and hearts, into our public and our private life, 
is not as vigorous, as sturdy, as resourceful, as it should be — the 
cause is surely to be found in the lack of an interior life, and, funda- 
mentally, in the lack of such an interior life in its proper measure 
among priests and religious. 

The reader senses at once the authority of profound experience and the 
weight of assurance deriving from a balanced and unified understanding 
of human nature’s struggles heavenward, and he feels encouraged in 
striving to face and overcome the obstacles to more prayerful union 
with God. 

B. A. S. 


PRIESTHOOD. Conferences on the Rite of Ordination. By Rev. Aloysius 
Biskupek, S.V.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1945. Pp. vi-398. 
Cloth, $3.50. 
With this third volume of conferences on the major orders a very | 

helpful work for seminarians and priests comes to completion, and the 

Rev. author has merited thereby the abiding gratitude of candidates for 

holy orders and of their retreat masters. In this series of instructive 

meditations on the qualifications and duties and privileges of the priest, 
the reader is led step by step through the rite of ordination. The words 
of the liturgical text speak to him from the Pontifical, confirmed by 
appropriate quotations from the inspired pages of the Old and New | 

Testaments and illustrated by passages from the Fathers and later spir- 

itual writers. Altogether the matter provides a beautiful retreat, not 

merely for the humble levite preparing for the sacerdotal dignity, but 
perhaps more opportunely for the (by now) less humble priestly elder 
whose annual retreat too frequently misses its aim for want of the proper 
leaven or an untrammeled atmosphere. 

B. A. S. 
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